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“There  is  but  one  key — save  events — to  the  character  of 
this  strange,  uncouth,  self-educated,  gifted,  and  ambitious 
son  of  the  commonest  of  common  people.  His  nature  from 
childhood  was  one  of  absolute  truthfulness,  with  himself  as 
well  as  with  others ; and  of  absolute  courage  that  would  face 
the  stake,  if  need  be,  for  his  conviction  of  duty.”  So  said 
Ambassador  Reid  in  1910  in  his  address  on  Abraham  Lincoln, 
delivered  at  the  University  of  Birmingham,  England.  “He 
was,”  continued  the  speaker,  “an  intensely  religious  man, 
and  knew  the  Bible  better  than  any  other  book ; his  own  con- 
duct was  governed  by  an  exalted  ethical  code — as  exalted  as 
that  of  Marcus  Aurelius — but  he  was  never  a member  of  any 
church.” 

What,  then,  was  Lincoln’s  attitude  toward  God?  This  is 
the  most  searching  and  comprehensive  question  that  can  be 
asked  of  any  man;  for,  given  a man’s  conception  of  the  Diety 
and  of  his  relationship  to  that  Diety,  one  can  form  a pretty 
clear  estimate  of  that  man’s  theories  of  life  and  activities  for 
the  welfare  of  humanity.  What  Reid  has  said  of  Lincoln’s 
absolute  sincerity  is  the  key  to  his  religion ; he  deluded  neither 
himself  nor  others  in  this  vital  problem  of  life.  He  wanted 
the  exact  truth  at  any  cost ; this  had  always  been  his  hunger. 
Hear  his  own  words  concerning  this  desire.  “When  a mere 
child  I used  to  get  irritated  when  anybody  talked  to  me  in  a 
way  I could  not  understand.  ...  I can  remember  go- 
ing to  my  little  bedroom  after  hearing  the  neighbors  talk  of 
an  evening  with  my  father,  and  spending  no  small  part  of  the 
night  walking  up  and  down,  and  trying  to  make  out  what  was 
the  exact  meaning  of  their,  to  me,  dark  sayings.  I could  not 
sleep  though  I often  tried  to,  when  I got  on  such  a hunt  after 
an  idea,  until  I had  caught  it ; and  when  I thought  I had  got  it,  I 
was  not  satisfied  until  I had  repeated  it  over  and  over,  until  I 
had  put  it  in  language,  as  I thought,  for  any  boy  I knew  to  com- 
prehend. This  was  a kind  of  passion  with  me,  and  it  has 
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stuck  to  me ; for  I am  never  easy  now,  when  I am  handling  a 
thought,  till  I have  bounded  it  north  and  bounded  it  south  and 
bounded  it  east,  and  bounded  it  west.,, 

All  the  years  of  his  life  he  soon  wearied  of  abstractions 
and  technicalities ; but  if  a moral  point  arose  he  instantly  saw 
the  real  issue  involved,  and  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  Moreover,  he  at  once  became,  what  many  of  the  so- 
called  orthodox  never  become,  an  actor.  When,  for  instance, 
the  Knownothing  movement  started,  and  secretly  opposed 
every  endeavor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  it  was  who 
boldly  offered  in  an  Illinois  convention  a resolution  that  the 
right  of  conscience  or  religious  liberty  “belongs  no  less  to  the 
Catholic  than  to  the  Protestant.”  And,  again,  when  the  Tem- 
perance movement  swept  over  the  middle  west,  and  it  would 
have  paid  him,  a rising  politician,  to  remain  silent,  he  de- 
livered repeatedly  a powerful  lecture  in  which  he  declared  that 
the  time  would  come  “when  there  shall  be  neither  a slave  nor 
a drunkard  on  the  earth.” 

This  intense  honesty  toward  himself  did,  indeed,  lead  him 
into  searchings  of  heart  concerning  religious  matters  that 
would  never  have  been  examined  by  less  thoughtful  and  less 
conscientious  men.  At  New  Salem,  Illinois,  he  was  constantly 
thrown  among  the  dreaded  “free  thinkers”  of  the  day,  and  in 
1834  prepared  for  a literary  club  a review  of  Paine’s  Age  of 
Reason , and  Volney’s  Ruins  of  Empire.  Evidently,  with  his 
usual  fair-mindedness,  he  saw  some  justice  in  their  arguments, 
and  indeed  at  that  stage  of  life  may  have  agreed  with  much 
that  they  said;  for  his  friend,  Sam  Hill,  an  earnest  religious 
believer,  was  so  disgusted  with  the  document  that  he  burnt  it 
in  the  office  stove. 

Was  this  not,  however,  merely  that  passing  period  of 
scepticism  through  which  so  many  earnest  seekers  for  truth 
struggle?  It  is  better  to  think  doubtingly  of  God  than  never 
to  think  of  Him  at  all.  And  Lincoln  thought  often  of  God. 
Both  his  mother  and  his  step-mother  seemed  to  have  turned 
his  mind  and  heart  toward  his  Creator.  Far  from  the  centers 
of  religious  activities  and  indeed  distant  for  some  years  from 
any  organized  church  whatever,  these  women,  especially  the 
step-mother,  nevertheless  called  his  attention  to  the  relationship 
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between  the  human  and  the  divine.  His  mother  died  when 
Lincoln  was  but  nine  years  old,  and  because  of  the  total  lack 
of  religious  leaders  of  any  denomination  she  was  buried  like  a 
mere  animal,  without  prayer,  without  hymn,  without  service 
of  any  kind.  How  that  scene  must  have  affected  the  thought- 
ful soul  of  the  boy!  Mere  child  as  he  was,  he  realized  the 
desolateness  of  such  an  end,  and  probably  the  first  letter  he 
ever  wrote  was  the  message  scrawled  nine  months  later,  beg- 
ging old  David  Elkins,  a Kentucky  parson,  to  come  over  into 
the  wilderness  and  hold  a funeral  service  over  that  bare 
mound.  There  three  months  later,  under  the  great  sycamore 
tree  near  the  Lincoln  cabin,  Elkins  preached  a sermon  for  the 
dead,  told  the  forlorn  little  group  about  receiving  the  letter, 
and  referred  with  deep  emotion  to  the  child’s  simple  faith. 
Thus,  says  Arnold,  in  his  Life  of  Lincoln , “his  faith  in  Divine 
Providence  began  at  his  mother’s  knee,  and  ran  through  all 
the  changes  of  his  life.  Not  orthodox,  not  a man  of  creeds, 
he  was  a man  of  simple  trust  in  God.” 

Indeed  this  belief  of  Lincoln’s  in  Divine  Providence 
amounted  almost  to  a superstition.  He  believed  absolutely  in 
the  guidance  of  God.  “I  have  always  been  a fatalist,”  he  once 
declared.  “What  is  to  be,  will  be,  or,  rather,  I have  found  all 
my  life,  as  Hamlet  says, 

‘There’s  a divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Rough  hew  them  how  we  will.’  ” 

Repeatedly  he  expressed  this  same  idea.  After  bringing  two 
lovers  together  in  marriage  he  wrote,  “I  believe  God  made  me 
one  of  the  instruments  of  bringing  you  and  Fanny  together, 
which  union  I have  no  doubt  He  had  foreordained.  What- 
ever he  designs  he  will  do  for  me  yet.”  And  again  toward 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  he  declared,  “I  should  be  the  most 
presumptuous  blockhead  upon  this  footstool,  if  I for  one  day 
thought  that  I could  discharge  the  duties  which  have  come 
upon  me  since  I came  into  this  place,  without  the  aid  and  en- 
lightenment of  One  who  is  stronger  and  wiser  than  all  others.” 
Years  before,  in  1852,  when  his  father  lay  dying,  Lincoln 
wrote  his  half-brother,  John  Johnson,  “I  sincerely  hope  Father 
may  recover  his  health,  but  at  all  events  tell  him  to  remember 
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to  call  upon  and  confide  in  a great  and  good  and  merciful 
Maker,  who  will  not  turn  away  from  him  in  any  extremity. 
He  notes  the  fall  of  the  sparrow,  and  numbers  the  hairs  of 
our  head,  and  he  will  not  forget  the  dying  man  who  puts  his 
trust  in  Him.” 

The  religious  faith  of  this  simple-hearted  giant  was  always 
coming  to  the  surface.  At  one  time,  after  hearing  the  ideas 
of  several  advisers  about  slavery  and  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, he  burst  forth  in  almost  a rhapsody  of  buoyant  be- 
lief : “My  faith  is  greater  than  yours;  I not  only  believe  that 
Providence  is  not  unmindful  of  the  struggle  in  which  this  na- 
tion is  engaged,  that  if  we  do  not  do  right,  God  will  let  us  go 
our  own  way  to  our  ruin;  and  that  if  we  do  right,  He  will 
lead  us  safely  out  of  this  wilderness,  crown  our  arms  with 
victory,  and  restore  our  dissevered  union,  as  you  have  ex- 
pressed your  belief ; but  I also  believe  He  will  compel  us  to 
do  right  in  order  that  He  may  do  these  things,  not  so  much 
because  we  desire  them  as  that  they  accord  with  His  plans  of 
dealing  with  this  nation,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  means  to 
establish  Justice.  ...  I have  felt  His  hand  upon  me  in 
great  trials  and  submitted  to  His  guidance,  and  I trust  that  as 
He  shall  further  open  the  way,  I will  be  ready  to  walk  therein, 
relying  on  His  help  and  trusting  in  His  goodness  and 
wisdom.” 

And  yet  this  was  the  man  who,  a very  few  years  before, 
was  defeated  for  Congress,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
through  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  “because  I belonged  to  no 
church,  and  was  suspected  of  being  a Deist.”  It  is  true  that 
he  was  never  baptized  nor  received  into  any  visible  church. 
He  was  not  an  observer  of  any  holy  day,  except  to  some  slight 
degree  the  Sabbath ; he  was  assassinated  in  Ford’s  Theatre  on 
Good  Friday.  It  is  highly  probable  that  he  disapproved  of  the 
fundamental  theories  of  some  churches,  such  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement,  and  the  doctrine  of  total  or  inherent  de- 
pravity. “I  have  heard  him  argue  against  the  doctrine  of 
atonement,”  says  Nicolay.  “He  considered  it  illogical  and 
unjust,  and  a premium  upon  evil  doing  if  a man  who  has  been 
wicked  all  his  life  could  make  up  for  it  by  a few  words  or 
prayers  at  the  hour  of  death.”  In  short,  he  had  scant  faith  in 
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theology.  “The  more  a man  knows  of  theology,”  he  once  de- 
clared, “the  further  he  gets  away  from  the  spirit  of  Christ.” 
His  reason,  therefore,  for  not  joining  some  church  was  as 
simple  and  sincere  as  his  own  nature.  “Because  I find  diffi- 
culty without  mental  reservation  in  giving  my  assent  to  their 
long  and  complicated  creeds.  When  any  church  inscribes  on 
its  altar  as  a qualification  for  membership,  the  Saviour’s  state- 
ment of  the  substance  of  the  law  and  the  Gospel — ‘Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul 
and  with  all  thy  mind  . . . and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself’ — 

that  church  will  I join  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.” 

He  was  too  fair  to  himself  to  delude  his  soul  with  what  he 
could  not  honestly  believe.  And  his  mind  required  a reason- 
ing process  for  its  proof.  It  is  said  that  as  a young  student 
he  so  often  came  across  the  word  “demonstrate”  that  he  said 
to  himself,  “Lincoln,  you  can  never  make  a lawyer  if  you  do 
not  understand  what  ‘demonstrate’  means.”  “And  I left  my 
situation  in  Springfield,  went  to  my  father’s  house,  and  stayed 
there  until  I could  give  any  proposition  in  the  six  books  of 
Euclid  at  sight.  Then  I found  out  what  ‘demonstrate’  means, 
and  went  back  to  my  law  studies.”  Such  a searching  mind 
could  not  blind  itself  to  errors  and  illogical  conclusions. 
Hence  his  conflict  with  the  creeds  of  his  day ; hence,  too,  some 
biting  criticism  of  his  upon  a few  clergymen  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. Says  Nicolay:  “An  eminent  clergyman  was  delivering 
a series  of  doctrinal  discourses  that  attracted  considerable 
local  attention.  Although  Lincoln  was  frequently  invited  he 
would  not  be  induced  to  attend  them.  He  remarked  that  he 

wouldn’t  trust  Brother to  construe  the  statutes  of 

Illinois,  much  less  the  laws  of  God;  that  people  who  knew 
him  wouldn’t  trust  his  advice  on  an  ordinary  business  trans- 
action, because  they  didn’t  consider  him  competent,  hence  he 
didn’t  see  why  they  did  so  in  the  most  important  of  all  human 
affairs,  the  salvation  of  their  souls.” 

Creeds  once  amounted  to  much  in  American  life ; in  Lin- 
coln’s time  and  community  membership  in  a church  was  al- 
most a requirement  for  respectability.  Therefore,  it  was  with 
genuine  pain  that  Lincoln  discovered  in  his  presidential  cam- 
paign that  twenty  of  the  twenty-three  ministers  of  Spring- 
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field  were  against  him.  His  words  to  Newton  Bateman,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on  the  night  of  that 
discovery,  express  his  sorrow  and  yet  his  self-justification. 
Pulling  forth  a copy  of  the  New  Testament  he  solemnly  said: 
“I  have  carefully  read  the  Bible,  and  I do  not  so  understand 
this  book.  These  people  well  know  that  I am  for  freedom  in 
the  territories,  freedom  everywhere,  as  free  as  the  laws  and 
Constitution  will  permit ; and  that  my  opponents  are  for 
slavery.  They  know  this,  and  yet  with  this  book  in  their 
hands,  in  the  light  of  which  human  bondage  cannot  live  a 
moment,  they  are  going  to  vote  against  me.  I do  not  under- 
stand it  at  all.  I know  that  Liberty  is  right,  for  Christ  teaches 
it,  and  Christ  is  God.  I shall  be  vindicated  and  these  men 
will  find  that  they  have  not  read  their  Bible  aright.” 

It  is  certainly  clear  that  the  man  about  to  become  President 
possessed  at  least  the  spirit,  if  not  the  orthodox  theories,  of 
true  religion.  It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  he  frequently 
showed  the  most  delicate  consideration  for  other  people’s 
doctrinal  views.  In  fact,  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  demand 
what  the  law  of  the  land  scarcely  gave  him  the  authority  to 
demand,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  army  and  navy. 
Read  his  order  of  November  16,  1864:  “The  President,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  desires  and  enjoins 
the  orderly  observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  officers  and  men 
in  the  military  and  navy  service.  The  importance  for  man 
and  beast  of  the  prescribed  weekly  rest,  the  sacred  rights  of 
Christian  soldiers  and  sailors,  a becoming  deference  to  the 
best  sentiment  of  Christian  people,  and  a due  regard  for  the 
Divine  Will  demand  that  Sunday  labor  in  the  army  and  navy 
be  reduced  to  the  measure  of  strict  necessity.  The  discipline 
and  character  of  the  national  forces  should  not  suffer,  nor 
the  cause  they  defend  be  imperiled  by  the  profanation  of  the 
day  or  the  name  of  the  Most  High.” 

In  all  truth  it  may  be  said  that  Lincoln  had  no  quarrel  with 
any  church ; on  the  contrary,  he  believed  such  organizations 
a genuine  benefit  to  the  nation.  During  the  bitterest  days  of 
the  Civil  War  he  wrote : “Bless  all  the  churches.  Blessed  be 
God  who  in  this,  our  great  trial,  giveth  us  the  churches.”  To 
one  body  of  Christians  he  declared,  “It  has  been  my  happiness 
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to  receive  testimonies  of  a similar  nature,  I believe,  from  all 
denominations  of  Christians.  This  to  me  is  most  gratifying, 
because  from  the  beginning  I saw  that  the  issues  of  our  great 
struggle  depended  on  the  divine  interposition  and  favor.” 

After  all,  a man’s  creed  is  of  less  importance  than  the 
manner  in  which  he  lives  it.  Lincoln  lived  all  that  religion 
implies.  He  was  a man  of  sensitive  conscience.  Few  people 
who  had  really  done  a wrong  sought  him  as  their  lawyer,  and 
he  sometimes  turned  over  cases  to  his  partner,  with  the  re- 
mark, “The  man  is  guilty;  defend  him  if  you  want  to;  I 
can’t.”  It  has  been  stated  by  Illinois  friends  that  on  one  oc- 
casion when  he  discovered  that  his  client  was  a fraud,  he  fled 
in  utter  shame  from  the  court-room.  His  closing  remarks  in 
a debate  in  the  Illinois  legislature  are  of  the  same  stern  Puri- 
tanical cast : “You  may  burn  my  body  to  ashes  and  scatter 

them  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven;  you  may  drag  my  soul 
down  to  the  regions  of  darkness  and  despair  to  be  tormented 
forever;  but  you  will  not  get  me  to  support  a measure  which 
I believe  to  be  wrong.” 

To  such  a soul,  of  course,  the  appeal  of  justice  meant 
action;  in  the  hour  of  wrong  Lincoln  could  not  be  passive.  It 
is  indicated  in  his  words  when  he  turned  with  agony  from  a 
slave  sale  at  New  Orleans  and  muttered,  “If  ever  I get  a 
chance  to  hit  that  thing,  I will  hit  it  hard,  by  the  Eternal 
God !”  Perhaps  it  was  this  same  spirit  that  daily  strengthened 
his  belief  that  he  was  to  be  an  instrument  of  Providence  in 
some  great  work.  Who  was  he  as  he  stood  in  the  slave  market 
that  day,  a raw  boatman  in  tatters,  just  from  the  wilderness 
of  Illinois, — who  was  he  to  hit  anything  hard,  to  strike  any 
blow  for  the  welfare  of  his  nation  ? “Was  it  not  the  mind  and 
heart  and  power  of  God  planted  deep  in  the  depth  of  his  very 
being,  and  abiding  there  with  a holy  impatience  waiting  for 
the  clock  of  destiny  to  strike?” 

This  belief  in  himself  as  an  agent  under  God  for  some 
great  moral  purpose  was  more  and  more  expressed  as  the 
events  of  his  life  justified  it.  When,  as  a young  man,  he  had 
heard  a preacher  prophesy  the  destruction  of  slavery,  he  re- 
marked to  a companion,  “Odd  as  it  may  seem,  when  he  de- 
scribed those  changes  and  revolutions  I was  deeply  impressed 
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that  I should  be  somewhat  strangely  mixed  up  with  them.” 
Time  after  time  he  spoke  of  the  guidance  of  God  in  his  own 
affairs.  In  his  farewell  remarks  at  Springfield,  he  said, 
“Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine  Being  I cannot  suc- 
ceed. With  that  assistance  I cannot  fail.  Trusting  in  Him 
who  can  go  with  me  and  remain  with  you,  and  be  everywhere 
for  good,  let  us  confidently  hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To 
his  care  commending  you  as  I hope  in  your  prayers  you  will 
commend  me,  I bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell.”  No 
wonder  that  his  law  partner  wrote  a friend  shortly  after  the 
Presidential  election,  “You  and  I must  keep  the  people  right; 
God  will  keep  Lincoln  right.” 

His  progress  from  Springfield  to  Washington  was  a path 
strewn  with  references  to  the  Creator  and  the  Scriptures.  To 
those  who  bade  him  farewell  in  his  native  city,  he  declared, 
“I  go  to  assume  a task  more  difficult  than  that  which  has  de- 
volved upon  any  other  man  since  the  days  of  Washington.  He 
never  would  have  succeeded  except  by  the  aid  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, upon  which  he  at  all  times  relied.  I feel  that  I cannot 
succeed  without  the  same  Divine  blessing  which  sustained  him.” 
At  Columbus,  Ohio,  he  said,  “I  turn  then  to  God  for  support, 
who  has  never  forsaken  the  people.”  At  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
he  declared,  “Nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  if  sustained 
by  the  American  people  and  God.”  Again  at  Buffalo  this  was 
his  belief,  “I  must  trust  in  that  Supreme  Being  who  has  never 
forsaken  this  favored  land.”  At  Albany  he  maintained,  “I 
still  have  confidence  that  the  Almighty,  the  Maker  of  the  Uni- 
verse, will  bring  us  through  this.”  At  New  York  he  used 
the  phrase,  “Aided  by  the  wisdom  of  Almighty  God.”  It  was 
his  confession  at  Newark,  “I  am  sure,  however,  that  I have 
not  the  ability  to  do  anything  unaided  by  God.”  Then  at 
Trenton  came  the  words,  “I  shall  be  most  happy  indeed  if  I 
shall  be  an  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty, 
and  of  this  most  chosen  people,  as  the  chosen  instrument,  also 
in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  of  perpetuating  the  object  of 
this  great  struggle.”  Finally,  at  Philadelphia,  he  declared,  “I 
have  said  nothing  but  that  I am  willing  to  live  by,  and  if  it 
be  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God  to  die  by.” 

Yes,  religion  was  a vital  thing  to  Lincoln,  and  the  greater 
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he  became  the  more  vital  it  became.  The  thought  of  God,  and 
meditation  on  religion  grew  upon  him  yearly,  until  they  be- 
came practically  a habit.  In  the  last  hours  of  his  life,  while 
conversing  with  Mrs.  Lincoln,  he  remarked  that  he  wanted  to 
visit  the  Holy  Land,  and  see  the  places  hallowed  by  the  foot- 
prints of  Christ.  He  was  saying  that  there  was  no  city  he  so 
much  desired  to  see  as  Jerusalem — with  that  word  on  his  lips 
he  was  stricken  in  death. 

Surely  there  was  true  prophecy  in  those  words  from  Joshua 
inscribed  upon  a banner  sent  him  the  night  before  he  left 
Springfield : “Have  I not  commanded  thee,  be  strong  and  of 
good  courage;  be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed;  for 
the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee,  whithersoever  thou  goest.  There 
shall  not  any  man  be  able  to  stand  before  thee  all  the  days 
of  thy  life;  as  I was  with  Moses,  so  shall  I be  with  thee.”  And 
surely,  too,  there  was  prophecy  of  ultimate  victory  over  all 
enemies  in  those  words  from  Isaiah  which  he  kissed  when  he 
took  the  presidential  oath:  “None  shall  be  weary  nor  stumble 
among  them;  none  shall  slumber  nor  sleep;  neither  shall  the 
girdle  of  their  loins  be  loosened,  nor  the  latchet  of  their  shoes 
be  broken;  whose  arrows  are  sharp,  and  all  their  bows  bent; 
their  horses’  hoofs  shall  be  counted  like  flint,  and  their  wheels 
like  a whirlwind.”  For  in  the  words  of  Henry  Watterson, 
“Inspired  of  God  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  A thousand  years 
hence,  no  story,  no  tragedy,  no  epic  poem  will  be  filled  with 
greater  wonder  than  that  which  tells  of  his  life  and  death.  If 
Lincoln  was  not  inspired  of  God,  then  there  is  no  such  thing 
on  earth  as  special  Providence  or  the  interposition  of  divine 
power  in  the  affairs  of  men.”  His  was  the  noblest  soul  that 
has  dwelt  in  the  flesh  since  the  Nazarene  walked  among  men, — - 
the  vastest  charity,  the  deepest  sympathy,  the  broadest  vision, 
the  highest  accomplishment,  the  most  memorable  sacrifice  ever 
vouchsafed  to  man  since  the  God  in  man  gave  His  blood  and 
His  forgiveness  on  the  cross.  He  was  truly  a man  of  God. 
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A.  J.  Morrison 

It  seems  to  be  settled  that  our  time  began  in  March,  1814, 
with  the  end  of  Napoleon  as  a political  factor.  The  white 
man’s  modern  world  dates  from  1814 — the  Englishman’s 
world,  the  American’s  world,  the  Frenchman’s  and  the  Prus- 
sian’s. As  between  Prussia  at  least  and  the  countries  of 
British  complexion,  the  issue  was  drawn  sharply  in  1814  by 
the  editor  of  the  Virginia  Code  of  that  year,  words  fittingly  a 
brief  for  the  liberal  party  everywhere  during  the  century  to 
1914 : — “ Strange  as  it  may  appear,  how  often  have  we  heard 
the  concise  code  of  Frederic  of  Prussia  extolled  as  a model 
worthy  of  imitation!  How  often  has  a wish  been  expressed 
by  some  of  those  living  under  our  free  government , that  our 
code  of  laws  should  be  assimilated  to  his ! Is  there  a man 
who  upon  serious  reflection  would  consent  to  give  up  his 
liberty  with  his  volumes „ of  laws , and  become  a slave  that  he 
might  be  governed  by  a concise  code  f Would  he  be  willing  to 
exchange  the  right  of  self-government  for  a despotism?  Such 
would  be  the  effect  of  yielding  to  a system  of  legislation  which 
substitutes  the  will  of  an  individual  for  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple.” Moreover,  John  Taylor,  of  Caroline,  published  in  1814 
his  “Inquiry  into  the  Principles  and  Policy  of  the  United 
States” — 656  pages  octavo — an  original  work,  the  political 
philosophy  of  a republican  who  “dared  to  think  for  himself,” 
and  who  believed,  in  spite  of  everything,  that  the  idea  of 
America  should  be  something  beneficent  as  well  as  rather  new 
in  the  world. 

Great  part  of  the  world  of  1814  stood,  without  question, 
in  need  of  beneficence.  In  England,  certainly,  immediately 
after  1814  there  was  an  absolute  resistance  to  reforms,  an 
entire  neglect  of  those  in  power  of  many  of  the  natural  rights 
of  those  who  were  without  power.  With  peace  came  hard 
times,  agricultural  and  industrial.  People  could  not  under- 
stand that  they  were  beginning  a miraculous  century.  Many 
people  knew  that  bread  was  scarce,  but  the  liberal  party  could 
do  nothing  for  awhile.  The  system  of  representation  was 


